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LATE FIASH: Al Krebs, free lance writer of San Francisco, believes it would 


good idea for California friends of farm labor, whatever their party, 
Krebs 


tells us that he has asked Chavez if he has any strenuous objections. ‘the 
word is that, while Chavez does not actively approve, he does not actively 


oppose Kwebs' idea. 


be a 
to write in the name of Cesar Chavez for Governor in the June primary. 
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REPORT TO THE SUBSCRIBER 


The last issuc of Farm Labor was "put to bed" on March 7. This issue should 
reach you on or about May 2. The intervening cight weeks have been perhaps the most 
densely packed in the long history of the farm labor movement. When the books and 
doctoral dissertations are written on this movement in years to come -- and, believe 
us, they will be -- they may well single out this period, the carly spring of 1966, 
as pivotal: the point at which, after many a false start, the tide really did turn 
and begin to roll back. 


Since this is neither a book nor a doctoral dissertaion, we can only begin to 
hint at some of the breadth and richness and significance of the events of the past 
two months. In preparing the 26 pages of this issue, we have had to condense a 
stack of material literally eight inches thick. 
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Katherine Fernandez of Berkeley, a lorg-time member of Citizens for Fam Labor, 
writes, "Thought you might want to publish the Co-op membership number of the NFWA: 
47947. My husband and I obtained this membership in the name of Cesar Chavez...carly 
this month (with the consent of Mr. Chavez)." Exccllent idea, Kathy. To all our 
readers who are also members of the Berkeley Co-op: copy. this number, and paste it 
in your hatband. Remember it when the clerk asks, "Your number?" 


Professor Charles Muscatine, University of Califormia, Berkeley, has announced 
2 recommendatios of a Select Committce to improve the quality of the education of- 
fered at the "multiversity." Recommendatim 25 would grant academic credit for "a 
limited amount of supervised ficld study." "This could, for cxample, involve field 
work with the striking grape workers at Delano, members of the Committce agreed yes- 
torday. ‘Providing the thrust of the program was education, it would be a sound 
program,' said Professor Leo Lowenthal of the department of sociology. 'Education 
is always political,’ Muscatine noted." (Daily Californian, March 18, 1966.) 


The foregoing iten ties in beautifully with the following. The NFWA has an- 
nounced a Student Summer Project, endorsed by National Student Association, Young 
Christian Students and other campus groups. June 19-25, Cesar Chavez and staff and 
studjt leade®s-will lead six days of briefing and training in the strike area. 

Then, until approximately September 1, the "summer's job" is defined as: "1. National 
boycott of Delano growers! products. Working with NFWA staff. 2. Student-farm worker 
teams covering Califomia, the Southwest and Mexico to stop the strikebreakers from 
coming to Delano. 3. Carrying the strike and the cause to every farm worker home." 
There is a $10 registration fee for the training sessio, but NFWA will provide 
subsistence for the remainder of the summer. 

Those who are interested should write immediately to P.0.Box 130, Delano. 
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CFL's next general meeting will be held May , at 8:00 p.m., at 1615 Bonita 
St. Bekkeley. The speaker will be Don Vial, former Director of Research for the 
California Labor Federation, now Chairman of the Center for Labor Research and 
Education, UC, Berkeley. Vial will speak on "DiGiorgio: Who Runs California?" 

Speaker at the meeting on June 1 (same time, same place) will be Alex Hoff- 
man, volunteer attorney for NFWA, who helped negotiate the april 6 agrcement 
with Schenley Incustries, Inc. 
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YEARS OF PILGRIMAGE 


An Editorial 


In a real sense, the farm labor movement in California has always been a 
ilgrimage. The Latin roots of the very word, pilgrim, have an agricultural 
pitg g ANA 9 f ’ 
ring to thems per, throughs ager, the land. 


The crews of Japanese contract laborers who first withheld their labor, 
nearly seventy five years ago, were pilgrims. The Wobblies who tried to build 
"None big union" of agricultural migrants, lumberjacks, longshoremen, and other 
casual workers, fifty ye¢rs ago and more, were pilgrims. The Mexicans who 
established mutual aid societies in the Imperial Valley, in the late 1920!s, 
were pilgrims, So were the radicals who attempted to use agricultural laborers 
as a proletarian vanguard in the 1930'ss so were the Filipinos who have been 
organizing themselves and attempting to improve their condition fa’.more than 
thirty years, and are still at its so were FTA and UPWA; so were Hank Hasiwar 
and Ernesto Galarza and others of the National Agricultural Workers Unions yes, 
and so was the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee. 


It's a long roll call. You've probably never heard most of the names. 
Jules Nathan; Vance Ambrose; Bill Swearingen; Cipriano Delvos3 Rudy Nachors; Doug 
Still, who built the California Migrant Ministry into a force for the social 
gospel while Chris Hartmire was still in theological schools Thomas McCullough, 
who built the first Farm Workers Association, in Stockton, four years before 
Cesar Chavez began in Delano. 


Pilgrims. All of them, pilgrims. 


And now, at last, the high, cruel, untracked mountains, and the broad, 
barren places have been crossed, and there, ahead, across those gentler foot- 
hills, the end of this long pilgrimage seems to be in sight. A little shrouded: 
a years journey yet? two years journey? but dimly in view at last. 


By comparisom. with all that has gone before, the way seems clear, and it 
seems. downhill. But, in the eminences from which we pilgrims now look 
dow, the air is rarified, and the senses may be deceived. The most difficult 
period in the career of any social movement, in some respects, is the last 
5% of the journey, the last few miles, the last few steps from outside the gates 
to inside the gates of Mecca. This is the time when pilgrims may drop away, 
thinking their task is done when it is not. This is the time when self-congre— 
-tulation, or fatigue, or late-arriving opportunists, may obscure the purposes 
with which the pilgrimage began. 


Social movements (and every reform movement is a pilgrimage) have been 
known to lose their souls even as they entered the shrine. Let us pilgrims of 
the farm labor movement think on these things, and breathe deeply for a mament 
in this rarified air, before we begin the trek downward toward that long-sought 
land that lies ahead. 
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By the time this issue appears, some of the- 
thrust of -the..following editorial may have 
been:blunted by events. But, in any case, we 
consider the historical-facts. still relevant. 


THE USES OF HISTORY 


Governor Brown claims that, since one of the two sides to the Delano dispute 
wants to negotiate but the other does not, for him to use his good offices to seek 
negotiations would be to take sides. But the Governor and his advisors somehow 
fail to see that for him not to seek negotiations is also to take sides -- 
with those who do not want to negotiate, i.e., the employers. The Governorts 
announced policy of "non-intervention," his pose of "impartiality", is, in 
logical terms, nonsense, and in practical effect supports an agricultural status 
quo which is insupportable. It is one of those situations, not uncommm in this 
life, in which to do nothing is to do something -- in this case, something most 
regrettable, 


We urge upon the Governor and his advisors a study of history, which will 
reveal that on’a number of occasions his predecessors, of various parties and 
~persugsions, have seen through the artifice of "impartiality" and, in situations 
closely analogous to the Delano strike, recognized that the best interests of the 
State were served by the active hnvolvement of the office of the Governor. 


In sane cases, past governors! efforts have borne little or no apparent fruit. 
But it is betber to have conciliated and lost than never to have conciliated.at all. 
And, even when the accomplishments were not immediately visible, it is almost cer- 
tain that the governors! attempts kept the bitterness and violence below what they 
might otherwise have been. The following examples come from the official record 


of hearings by a U.S. Senate Subcommittee, (commonly known as the LaFollette Com- 
mittee), held in 1939-0. 


1. In April, 1937, there was a bitter strike in Stockton, involving growers 
and processors on the one hand, and field and cannery workers on the other. _Gover- 
nor Frank Merriam (a conservative Republican) called representatives of. both sides 
into his office for a series of meetings covering four days. According to sworn 
testimony, "...the Governor acted as a mediator at all times and tried to bring 
about some kind of a solution. ...he made various propositions... One proposal was 
that they accept the National Labor Relations Board as a solutim. The second pro- 
posal was that there be a mediation commission appointed. The third proposal was 
that the Processors & Growers appoint two, labor appbint two, and the Governor would 
appoint the fifth, and that would be the committee to (negotiate)." The workers! 
representatives were willing to accept any of these approaches, but the employers! 
representatives rejected themall. (LaFollette Hearings, pp. 18 300-18 301.) 


2. In July, 1939, there was a strike of pear pickers in the holdings of the 
DiGiorgio Fruit Corporation, near Marysville. The Governor at that time, Culbert 
Olson (a liberal Democrat), attempted to conciliate or mediaté the dispute person- 
ally, but in the words of his own testimony, "my efforts...were opposed from the 
outset by the employer involved." (LaFollette Hearings, pp. 17253-1725).) 


3. In September, 1939, it was obvious that a strike was brewing among cotton 
pickers of the Madera area. Since there was no statutory bargaining machinery 
then as now, Governor Olson took it upon himself to appoint a cotton wage hearing 
board "to recommend what would be a fair wage and fair conditions of work for this 


labor opera tion during the current season." The seven-man board held hearings 
.in Fresno on. September 28 and 29. It included baa persons known to be pro- 
labor (Carey McWilliams, H.E.Erdman, and H.C.Carr asco), and three known to be 
pro-grower (Ray Wiser, Presi dent of the California Farm Bureau Federation; George 
Sehlmeyer, Master of the State Grange} and William Parker, Director of the Calif- 
ornia: Department of Agriculture). Unfortunately, the Governor appointed as the 
seventh member an agricultural econani8s’. from the Giannini Foundation of the Univ- 
ersity of California, apparently in the naive assumption that‘he wss an objective 
scholar and would be.neutral. The resulting four-man.pro-grower majority, led by 
Dr. R.L-Adams,::-voted to make no wage or other reconméndations at all. The three- 
man minority, led.by McWilliams, recommended $1.25 a hundrecweight, rather than the 
80¢:which the Agricultural Labor Bureau had fixed as the “prevailing rate." (For 
forty years, the Agricultural Labor Bureau, based in Frésno, has unilaterally 
fixed wages in the central San Joaquin Valley, provided: propaganda, and recruited 
strikebreakers. It is the principal front for the Delario gripe grow ers today.) 

In October, workers struck, asking for $1.25 a hundred, The Governor continued 
his efforts, -sending. a. personal representative, Col. Charles Henderson, to meet 
with both sides. Growers rejected Col. Henderson's over: s, and on October 21, 
a large number of them armed themselves and descended on-a peaceable meeting of 
strikers in a public park in Madera. (The full story of this strike, and the Gove 
ernor's efforts to prevent, and then end, it may be found in Part 51 of the 
LaFollette Committee hearings. ) 


h. .In October, 1933, the largest and bloodiest strike in the history of 
-Amerttcan agriculture took place, involving 10,000 ‘cotton pickers in Kem, Kings, and 
Tulare Counties. The Governor, James Rolph (a Republizan), made x repeated efforts to 
end it, and on the third attempt succeeded. On October-11, he’ asked the State Labor 
Commissioner to seek a settlement. The Agricultural Labor Bureau (yes, our same old 
friends) spurned the overtures as usual. a few hours later,.three workers were shot 
dead and many wounded in an ambush by growers in Pixley. - (Fae growers .were -subse- 
quently acquitted.) .On October 22, the Director of the California Department of In- 
dustrial Relations. made another effort, again unsuccéssfully., Thén the Goyernar 
appointed a three-man commission, comprised of Prof. Ira’ Gross (U.C. Professor of 
Economics), Dr..Tully Knowles (President, College of Pacific, and an ordained 
Methodist minister) , and Archbishop Edward Hanna (San Francisco After public 
hearings, this commission recommended 75¢ a hundredweight.(The growers were offer- 
ing 60¢, and the strikers were asking $1.00.) i#ithin e cays, the strikers 
had accepted this recommendation. The employers delayed * another two days, 
but public pressure was so great that they, too, eccepted, Thé es PENCE 
strike was over within a week fromthe time the Gévernor first appointed his 
‘commission -- even though, strictly speaking, it had no legal : and no author- 
ity binding on anyone. (The full story of this strike and‘its t ation was 
written by Paul Taylor and Clark Kerr (4!) and-may be found 
LaFollette. Committee hearings, pp. 1997-20036.) 


History has many uses, and one of them, at the moment, is to chow how paver- 
ful are the .good offices of the Governor when he really wants to Smploy them. 
Another is to_expose, .quite pitilessly, how threadbare is Governor Brown's pretense 
that there is nothing he can or should -do‘t:o return industrial peace to Delano. 
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SENATORS IN OUR FIELDS 
by Polités 


With very little advance hae ges the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
chaired by Harrison Williams (Dem., N.J.), conducted hearings in California on 
March 15°15, and 16. There was much sc arene around, and long distance tele- 
phoning, to get space on the subcommittee calendar. tt would be difficult to say 
on what basis some of the fiml choices were mde. 


Governor Brown did not testify mn ae od According toa : Re eARe from his 
office, March 1h,."The governor is in Wa 2 e business." (The 
business turns out to have. been (1) a bric fing 1 oY LBJ on the Viet Nam war. Brown 
joined with 39 other governors in voting to Nedialeiaaiy edly support and indorse" 
Johnson's Viet Nam policies as "the only rational policies to. be followed under 
the circumstances." (2) A "¥easting" at-the annual satirical review of the 
Gridiron. Club.) In any case, the*governor's statement, read.on his behalf, sup- 
ported all five of the Williams: package of bills. 


Ce esa, Chav e was given a°-bad time by Sen. Seer Murphy, and Congressman Har- 
lan Hagon 0 eR rc 2d to sit with the subcommittee as a matter of congressional cour- 
tesy. According to the California Farmer; April 16, 1966 , Hagen "called (Chavez) 
to account for allegedly “Tsrepr csentin ing: the cam ings of workers. ..- Chaved... 
disclaimed responsibility. for the cotent of El Malcriado, which he said is not 
published by NFWA, but by a separate corporation." Then, hark attempted to ques~ 
tion Chavez about an alleged Communist: who assertedly Had een active in the Delano 
area picketing. He was squelched, however, by Senator aoe es Williams...!! 


The star of the first day's show was Harry Bridgés,?resident of the ILW, 
who was able to testi om the experience of his own union in Hawaiian sugar 
and pineapple, that the unionization of field workers is perfectly feasible, and 
redounds to the benefit of cverybody concerned. Bridges, apparently tcstifying 
off-the-cuff, engaged in good:-yatured banter with tho subcommittee members. For 
example ,"President Bridges drew laughter from the audicce when he jibed at Sena- 
tor George Murphy who once was a member of the Screen Actors! Guild, 'You put the 
longshore hiring hall in Hollywood and called it Central Casting.'" (The Dis- 
patcher,. March 18, 1966.) SR | Es 


ee 


The first day's allotment of growers (Lester Heringer, J.J.Miller, Ed Hayes, 
AL 


Nat Scatena, Jack Baillic, AllaiGrant, and Assblymn. John Taeien) complained bit- 
terly,,that they.weren't given enough "prime time." Heringer , among other things, 
called-for discontinuance of the Farm Placement Service (which Hayes used to head). 
Other grower witnesses concurred -- making this. one of the few issues on which 
NFWA, CFL, the California-Arizona Farm ‘Labor Association, and California Farm 
Bureau Federation can agree. Our reasons, however, are not identical. 

J.J Miller, alias man for Southern California citrus interests, said, "any 
regulation of farm ile r should be under state law, since states know most about 
their own problems. his is a very interesting A ear eS For years, such 
spokesmen have and teh claimed support for the Federal approach -- knowing full 
well the Federal approach had no chance. But now that farm labor legislation is 
at last being dismssed seriously in the natioml Congress, the growers suddenly 
become very concerned about state's rights. Next year, when farm labor legisla- 
tion is being discussed seriously both in Washington and in Sacramento, Mr. Miller 
and his friends are going to be in a pitiable bind. Perhaps they will then decide 
that it is, after all, a matter for county governments} 
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The second day, March 15, the subcommittee visited the usual examples of 
bad and not-so-bad farm labor housing, and held a hearing in Visalia. The day 
was highlighted by the appearance of Sen. Robert Kennedy, who said, "If we 
can get a man on the moon by the end of the 1960s...it seems we should be able to 
work out collective bargaining for farm workers after talking about it for 30 
years." 


The third day, and in several respects the most interesting, the subcommittee 
met in Delano. Bishop Hugh Donohoe of Stockton, speaking on behalf of the entire 
Catholic hierarchy of California, spoke for unionization of agricultural workers 
as "a first and a giant step toward a solution" of the farm labor problem. He 
said, "It is becombng evident that unless farm workers are given the change to 
organize, they are going to become the wards of the State." Speaking for all 
the bishops of California, Donohoe also supported a minimum wage, and the other 
Williams bills. This official stand, the first of its kind ever taken, bespeaks 
an enormous amount of painstaking education and diplomacy within the Church, 
carried on by a small handful of aed 2s who prefer to remain anonymous, but who 
are among the very best friends the farm labor movement will ever have. 


Sen. Reedy fou horns with the Sheriff of Kern County over procedure 
used. last fall in the arrest of large numbers of pickets, including ministers 
Kennedy suggested that the Sheriff and the county District attorney would do 
well to "read the Constitution of the United States." 


Martin Zaninovich, Delano grape grower=packer-shipper, told the subcom- 
mittee that the strike is a "fiction" concocted by "outside agitators ." 


.The California Farmer (April 2, 1966) said, "More effective, perhaps, than 
Sy. of the testimony, was the huge turnout of local residents and non-striking 
farm workers at the final session in the Delano High School auditorium... Wil- 
liams repeatedly warned the onlookers that the cheering and deuensteee eds could 
not be tolerated. We'll cmfess it was a bit overenthusiastic... One farm 
labor association manager termed it 'the best day agriculture has had in my 10 
years of experience.! ...we predict. the Williams subcommittee will not soon 
again Visit California." 


Whatever the Jlong range effect of the hearings, it seems clear that the 
fact they were held where they were, when they were -- indeed, the. fact that 
they were held at all -- should be viewed as another accomplishment of NFWA 
and AWOC and their steadfastness since last September. 


If ‘you are interested in the full transcript of the hearings, we suggest 
you write’ to’ Fred Blackwell, Gmeral Counsel of the Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, New Senate Office Building, Washington, DeC. Or write to your own 
senator. 


Dorothy Kauffman, of Citizens for Fam Labor, attended the March 16 
hearing, but there was not time for her to present her testimony orally. The 
following statement was therefore submitted by CFL for the record. It was 
prepared principally by Arthur Brunwasser, CFL Vice-Chairman and Counsel. 


\TEMENT PRESENTED TOQ..U. S. SENATE 
BCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


Citizens for arm Labor is an organiza- 
tion compose o% 5 zoncernedt with the 
working and 
laborers in California and throughout the 
United States.’ “ie are privileged to have on 
our advisory board, ' among others, two U. S. 
congressmen, Phillip Burton and Henry Gonzalez; 
four California Assemblymen, *illie Brown, 
John Burton, ‘.illiam Stanton, and Alfred Song; 
authors Paul Jacobs and Michael Harrington; 
Professors Marshall Windmiller and. Joseph 
Tussman; the President of the California Demo- 
cratic Council, Gerald Hill; a grower; anda 
number of agricultural workers. 


As our slogan, "Equal rights for 
agricultural workers" suggests, we view, the 
farm labor movement as part of the civil 
rights movement. The purposes of. Citizens 


for Farm Labor are to seek, through public 
education and legislative change, the kind of 
equality for agricultural workers which we 
believe is called for by the 14th Amendment 
to the U.''S. Constitution. 


It is appropriate that such an organiza- 
tion came into existence: in California, for 
the same reason that it is peculiarly appro- 
priate that the Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor is holding its present series of hearings 
in California. This state, whatever its 
claims to pre- eminence in'the space and 
aeronauticsindustry, as an entertainment 
capitol, and the like, is. perhaps above all 
else the bellwether of the industry which is 
the largest and most vital in the country, 
and which promises to continue to be the 
largest and most vital ‘for the indefinite 
future: agriculture. 
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For better or for worse, it is California which sets the 
pace. For example, Califoxnia used all the braceros which were 
used anywhere in the United States last year, and will 
single-handedly attempt to keep that dark system in existence 
this year. On the more positive side, it is California which has 
demonstrated, for nearly five years now, that, despit e predictions 
to the contrary, it is perfectly possible to administer a program 
of social insurance covering all agricultural workers: a Disability 
Insurance system (for which, incidentally, ae workers themselves 
pay all the costs), providing temporary compe sation for off-the- 
job injuries. : To. cite a final example: Cali fornia isvat this 
very moment demonstrating moxe vividly than any other sta ite--with 
the possible exception of Mississippi--the necessity for covering 
the New Agriculture with orderly. collective bargaining requirements. 


There are a number of facets of the root problem -- unequal 
protection of the law -- on which we shall not comment, for we 
understand that they do not come with: e scoreof this hearing. 
We shall not comment on government-subsid: 220 lab supplies, 
foreign or domestic, important as that question i: 1d we shall 
not. comment on hae exclusion of agr icultural workers from unemploy- 
ment insurance, important as that is We confine our remarks 
to the subject at eed 


S. 1864 and S. 1865 


We shall combine these twce since they propose to 
2 


amend a eg ant: piece of legi a ot aa Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 


Congressional intent he : te Of  cheshaLe 
Labor Standards Act: was to facili in state commerce, under 

the "commerce clause" of the Constitution, by eliminating "inadequate 
wages, excessive hours of work, and oppr essive child lebor" which 
Congress found “detrimental to % 2» « shealth efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers"; is tabilization of 
competitive wage rates and working ¢ fons within and between 
industries; "Genz ess the Sete i aioe power of wage earners"; 

"cause diminution of employment": "aggravate business recessions 

and depressions? - "buxden commerce and the free flow of goods in 
commerce"; "oonstitute an unfair method of competition in commerce"; 
"lead to Labor: disputes. burdening and obstructing commerce and the 
free flow of goods in commerce"; and ) SHE GILES with the orderly 

and fair marketing of: goods-:in commerce. 


All of these conditions. are Sat ached found in industrialized 
agricuiture. But in the 1950's, 6S did not apply its public 
policy tO agriculture Becais grid u! ral. ampioym was not 
thought to be sudiect the elie. cE sweatshop conditions of 
long hours indoors at wages."" Another rationale, employed 
at the time, was that wage nC ur provisions were inapplicable 
because of the seasonal nature of this occupation. 


his 


Child labor provisions were included in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act for both economic and social reasons. Congress considered it 
desirable to protect children themselves against harmful labor, and 
also to protect adult employees from the competition of minors. 
Congress intended to keep “the arteries of commerce free from pollution 
by the sweat of child labor"* —- but, for some reason, considered 
pollution by children performing agricultural labor acceptable, so long 
as it did not occur during actual school hours. 


The logical absurdities, and quite possible unconstitutionality, 
of these discriminations are in themselves more than sufficient reason 
for their: removal. But we might call attention, too, to a point which 
is less often noted. The attempt to enforce the agricultural exclusion 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act has led into administrative and 
judicial thickets which alone ought to commend to everybody concerned 
the elimination of the discrimination. 


The Act does not distinguish between large and small farms or 
between mechanized and non-mechanized agriculture.° Activity performed 
"on a farm as an incident to or in conjunction with...farming operations" 
is construed as a necessary part_of the agricultural enterprise and 
therefore excluded from the Act ,© although activities physically taking 
place on_the farm, but not related to agricultural production, would be 
covered. / Thus, railraod workers would be excluded on a farm (and it 
is commonnlace for California's big farms to have their own railroad 
sidings).° truck and bus drivers engaged in the transporting of farm 
equipment, supplies, and manpower to and from the fields would be ex- 
cluded.? Mechanics in repair shops on the farm are excluded.1l0 Workers 
in a factory which processes, refines, or otherwise deals with agri- 
cultural commodities are excluded if such factory is within the "area 
of production, "t+ (However, truck drivers, cannery workers, etc. do not 
usually suffer the same wages and conditions as agricultural workers, 
because, unlike field workers, they are not excluded from the second 
great pillar of this country's labor standards: the Labor-Management 
Relations Act. Union=-negotiated wages’ are, of course, usually far in 
excess of the minimum set by the FLSA). 

On the other hand, employees doing maintenance work in a farm labor 
camp or "company town" would be covered by the Act, for they have been 
held not to have a "close and immediate tie with the process of 
production."+4 For another examole, icing refrigerator cars that are 
used to carry agricultural products in interstate commerce is not ex- 
cluded.13 


In addition to its exclusions from minimum wage provisions, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act contains a discriminatory clause excluding 
from the maximum hours portion of the law (i.e., time-and-a-half beyond 
40 hours a week) those employees engaged in the first processing, canning, 
or packing of perishable or seasonal agricultural or horticultural 
commodities during seasonal Opexations, or in the handling, slaughtering, 
or dressing of poultry or livestock, if such activities do not exceed 
a period of more than fourteen work weeks in any calendar year.~* The 
first processing of dairy products, cotton, cottonseed, sugar beets, 


‘ i i ; Sel aS 
Sugar-beet molasses, sugar cane, and maple sugar is similarly excluded. 
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"Governmental authority has permitted and encouraged employers 
to organize’ in the corporate and other forms of eapital control.) ma 
dealing with such employers, the individual unorganized worker is help- 
less to exerd¢ise actual: liberty of contract and to protect his freedom 
o£. Labor...” 


Accordingly, under the "commerce clause", it was declared to be the 
public policy of the. United States"to eliminate the causes of certain 
substantial: obstructions to the free flow of commerce and to: mitigate 
and eliminate these obstructions when they have occurred by encouraging 
the practice and procedure of collective bargaining. and by protecting 
the’ exercise by workers of full freedom of association, self-organiza- 
tion; and designation of representatives of their own choosing, for the 
purpose of negotiating the terms and conditions of their employment or 
other mutual aid, or.protection." 


Really, there is very little we or anyone else needs to add to this 
language. If the foregoing line of reasoning is sound for other 
industries, then, obviously, it is sound for the industry of agriculture 
as well. 


There are only three significant exclusions from the Act: family 
domestics, individual employees of a parent or spouse, and agricultural 
workers. It was evidently assumed (there was actually little open 
debate on the point) that in each of these three categories of employ- 
ment there. would never be a need for collective bargaining, since the 
number of employees working for a given employer would be very small, 
there would be a personal relationship, and the kinds of conditions lead- 
ing to strikes would simply not obtain. 


At least insofar:as agriculture is concerned, this rationale is 
patently insupportable, as, indeed, it was at the time of the pasgage 
of the Act: and its predecessor, the Wagner Act. The process of ; 
industrialization in ‘agriculture has been-under way for a long time, 
and everywhere that it is under way, precisely the kinds of industrial 
strife have occurred which the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act were 
designead:to mitigate. Agricultural commerce in California has..repeated- 
ly been disrupted by labor unrest for nearly a hundred years,,.whenever 
the workers weren't outright serfs -- and, interestingly enough, even 
the workers who were at first so attractive to California agribusinessmen | 
because of their serflike qualities, have, each in turn, begun to pro- | 
test their dehumanization. It happened with the Chinese; it happened 
with the Japanese; it happened with the Dust Bowl refugees, it happened 
on occagion with braceros; it is happening at this very moment,.as it has 
off and on for nearly forty years, among Filipinos and Mexican-Americans. 


It is almost a total inversion of the truth for anyone to say that 
‘the types of conditions requiring collective bargaining:do not obtain 
in agriculture.: The conditions leading to strikes are present every 
bit as conspicuously as they ever were in the mines or the indoor 
sweatshops. The so-called "personal relationship" betwean employer. and 
employee would ‘not be an acceptable basis for resolution of differences 
even if it existed--but it is almost wholly a myth... The proportion of 
absentee ownership is probably higher in industrialized agriculture 
than in most other forms of commerce. 
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And so we have a long, bitter strike in Delano--the latest 1 9 
hundreds of strikes which have hurt both agricultural workers and grow- 
ers, unnecessarily. Most strikes in California agriculture have been 
essentially unnecessary, because most have revolved around the right of 
workers to representation. In any and every other industry, there is 
a mechanism for settling the question of representation which precludes 
strike action. Whenever a petition is filed with the Labor Relations 
Board alleging that a substantial number of employees wish to be 
represented for collective bargaining and that their employer declines 
to recognize their organization or their representative, there is an 
investigation, and if there is "reasonable cause" there is a hearing, and 
if there is "reasonable cause" after that, the Board conducts. a representa- 
tion election by secret ballot. If 30% of the employees have signed 
authorization cards with a particular representative, an election 
becomes mandatory. The employer is not without rights. He is free to 
politick among his employees, to encourage them to vote for no union, or 
to vote for some particular union (although he is not entitled to invent 
a “company union", or to use his power of hiring and firing to influence 
votes). If and when one particular bargaining representative wins a 
majority of the valid votes cast, the matter is settled. The employer 
is obliged to bargain in good faith with that employees' representative, 
for the purpose of eweaching a written contract.' If the employer (or, 
for that matter, the union) refuses to bargain, or does so in bad faith, 
it is an unfair labor practice. The Labor Relations Board has the 
authority to petition a court for the enforcement of a cease and desist 
order, and for appropriate temporary relief or restraining Ordeyciale 
the employer (or the union) continues to refuse, he is guilty of con- 
tempt of court, and various penalties are available. 


In Delano, growers claim, with the same threadbare claim California 
growers have used in such situations from time immemorial, that: the 
unions "don't really represent anybody," and the workers "don't really 
want to bélong to any“union." But how strange it is that neither the 
Delano growers nor any other California growers have ever been willing 
to put this claim to the only rational test: let the workers vote, and: find 
out who is right and who is wrong! ‘The Los Angeles: Times (Feb. 11, 
1966) reports that the Di Giorgio Corporation would be willing to hold 
an “election when- Congress sets up appropriate legal procedures. We 
trust that this giant corporation will support S. 1866 so as to establish 
these procedures. 


And how strange it is that growers have from time immemorial, and 
are still, going to extraordinary lengths to keep workers who have 
walked off the job from communicating with those who are still on the 
job, or who have been imported as strikebreakers. This conduct would 
constitute an unfair labor practice in any other industry. And, to 
anyone not blinded by self-interest, it casts fatal doubt on growers' 
claims that their workers are not interested in unionism. Obviously, 
farm workers are very much interested in unionism--so much so that they 
have to be "protected" against it, in very much the same way persons in 
the "workers' paradise" of East Germany have to be "protected" against 
the evils of other'4&@Spy the Berlin Wall. 


In addition to all the legal,: economic, and moral arguments which 
could and should be made for removing the agricultural exclusion from 
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the Labor-Management Relations Act, much the same point may be made 

which we have already made with respect to the Fair Labor Standards 

Act: in practice, the double standard becomes an administrative 
monstrosity and a logical absurdity. A vertically integrated corporation 
(an increasingly dominant pattern in agriculture) not only grows crops 

on its own land, but packs them and ships them for the fresh market, or 
cans them under its own brand names. In perhaps 90% of its operations, 
it is covered by the collective bargaining law, and functions under union 
contract; but in the 10% of its operations which involve field workers, 
it claims:it cannot function under union contracts and must be excluded 
from collective bargaining laws. Examples of this schizophrenia which 
lawgivers are asked to take seriously: California Packing Corporation, 
Libby's, Stokeley-Van Camp, and Schenley Industries and DiGiorgio 
Corporation which are involved in the Delano strike. 


When required to decide precisely which activities are Y‘agricultumaas 
and not within the scope of the Act,and which activities are "industrial" 
and thus subject to the jurisdiction of the Board, courts have had as much 
difficulty as they have had with the FLSA. For example, workers in some 
packing sheds are excluded, some are included.22 and if precisely the 
same operation is moved out from under a roof, and performed "on wheels"=-- 
a device widely used by lettuce growers and others in California--it 
ceases to be covered. 


Work.does not need to be strictly related to the crop to be "agri- 
cultural", but, on the other hand, every work related strictly to the 
crop is not of necessity "agricultural". 3 The test is said to be that 
"the nature of the work modified by the custom of doing it" determines 
whether the worker is or is not an agricultural laborer.24 When the 
product of the soil leaves the farm, and enters a factory for processing 
and marketing, it has, in general, entered upon the status of industry, 
However, if the packing and preparing of agricultural products for the 
market is performed for the same person who grows the products, as part 
of a single gpterprise, the labor necessary to do so will be considered 
agricultural*~, unless the agricultural products are mingled with those 
of others in order to be processed, packed, and sold, in which case the 
work in the plant has been held to be commercial rather than agricultural. | 


We trust that we have established the point, by these few citations 
from among many hundreds, that a rational basis for distinction, within 
the congressional intent stipulated in the Act itself, is nc descernible. 


Growers: are wont to fall back on the excuse that they are entitled 
to special status because their industry is highly seasonal. Asa 
matter of fact, it is one of the weakest of possible arguments. Those 
of us in California, and particularly those of us in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, are well aware of what happened in an industry of even more 
sporadic employment. At one time, there’ were a number of independent 
stevedoring companies which did their own hiring of longshoremen, in 
much the same manner as farm labor contractors today, or the larger 
agricultural corporations who may do their own hiring. After a series 
of bitter strikes in the early and middle 1930's, and after the passage 
of the Wagner Act, the independent stevedoring companies organized 
themselves into the Pacific Maritime Association, which-bargains collec- 
tively with the longshoremen's union. The PMA and the ILWU jointly 


alors 
operate a dispatching hall’ (t.e., a hiring hall), and today there is no 
stronger champion of this dispatching hall than the PMA, 


The decasualization of labor, wherever it has taken place, has 
Proved a mutual benefit to both employers and employees. It is so 
obvious the same thing would happen in agriculture we do not feel that 
we. need belabor the point. 
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The time has.passed when California growers--and growers else- 

where, as theyfollow the trail California agriculture has blazed-- 


can keep the lid on the pressure:cooker which they themselves have brought 


tothe boiling point. There is.no longer a question of whether*or not 
things will remain as they are. They are:intolerable, and they ‘are 
going to change. The Only question is’ how they are going to change. 
Although there are a number of possible variations and combinations, two 
basic possibilities emerge. One is for government to assume increasing 
surveillance over agricultural labor, by regulation, as it has done, for 
example, in the case-.of the Secretary of Labor's wage and other criteria 
for the hiring of foreign nationals. 


The other route is for agricultural employees and empldéyers to 
alter their ‘conditions, jointly, by means: of contract: ' One of the most 
cherished rights in our free enterprise system is the right negotiate, 
bargain and enter into contracts. Any group of workers who do not have 
that right vis-a-vis their employers are,-not really free men: “It is a 
Hatter, bitter irony ~-and, one .to. which agricultural: workers. bre ‘not ‘in- 
sensitive, by the way--that the government of the: United States spends 
untold billions on "freedom" for agricultural populations in far-flung 
corners of the globe, but”has refused to take the three ‘or four rela tive- 
ly simple legislative steps which would extend freedom.to'agricultural 
workers on our Own land. 


We commend the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. for its. efforts to 
bring about social justice in rural America. 
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There was not even a single day's rest in this 
incredible month. The Peregrinacio began the 
very next day, after the Williams Subcommittee 
left Delano... 


DAY BY DAY WITH THE FWa 
March 17: (from an FWA press release) 


DELANO, CALIFORNIA -- 70 farm workers and their wives +«s set out from this 
small town: (today) to march’ on foot 300 miles to the state.capitol. «+. The march, 
the latest drmmatic development in the strike, combines the Spanish traditim of re- 
ligious pilgrimge -- the "Peregrinacion" --'with the contemporary protest marche eee 


(Ed. Comment: We used to despair of the farm labor movement!s ability to compete 
with the multi-million dollar public relations apparatus of California agribusiness. 
But-now, obviously, itis agribusiness which cannot. compete with The Movement. We 

do not suggest that the march to Sacramento was conducted primarily for its public 
effect. But:that was one of the functions it served -- along with revitalizing the 
faithful, turning the’ interest of the Catholic:‘hicrarchy toward, social justice as 
never before in this state, and many other effects. all in all, a brilliant inspir- 
ation. The most authoritative statement on the origins, of the march comes from FWA's 
own publication, El Malcriado: 

"The historic per grinacion began with an idea in 1957. Cesar Chavez was organ- 
izing farm workers in the El Centro area and dreamed...of marching from the Mexican 
border to the state capitol to dramtize the terrible problems of workerse.. Last 
fall, someone proposad, that five families on strike make a: pilgrimage from Delano to 
Washington, D.C. andon to Schenley's national. headquarters in New York. oe. In Jan- 
vary a priest came to Delano and reminded strikers of the coming Lenten season. Some 
of the strikers from Old Mexico recalled Lenten pilgrimages they had made. ...elhen 
--earnest discussion about an appropriate destination for the march, began. Some said 
it should go to Mexico to.protest illegal recruitment of strikebreakers. Others 
said San Francisco, to the west coast headquarters of Schenley and DiGiorgio... Others 
‘aid: that in Sacramento is. the root of the farm worker proglem. Ond day in February 
William Bennett” came to Delano to discuss the California Fair Trade Act and its pro- 
teetions to the liquor industry. Bennett said that; the California legislature not 
onlydenies famm workers the right to a minimum wage but also guarantees their adver- 
sarices like Schenley. the right to a high,' fixed price.on all liquor they mke. After 
that, most people decided that Sacrammto was, indeed, the best destinatim for the 
peregrimacion.") 


March 18: (from the Sacramento Bee) 


DUCOR -- Carrying an embroidered silk tapestry (of Our Lady of Guadalape), 60 
striking grape pickers resume today....their march to the California capitol... The 
farm workers...trudged 15 miles Thursday from Delano to Ducor... At the end of the 
first’ day's' hike, they scattered among farm worker families in the Ducor area for 
food and shelter. Since they carry no food and have no plans for shelter, they hope 
to depend:on such workers therentire 25 days of the march. 


(Bd. Comment: Another respect in which the march was outstandingly successful was 
that it served as an organizing instrument all along the way.) 


March 19: (from the Sacramento Bee) 
—==“-ORTERVILLE -- Footsore farm workers were to march north from here today on the 
third day of their 300-mile, 25-day walk... archbishop Joseph T. McGucken of San 


X Candidate for Attorney General in the Democratic Party primary in June. 
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Francisco has authorized three Catholic officials to join the mrch today. They are 
Father Eugene Boyle...John F. Delury...and Eduardo Lopez... 


(Ed. Comment: as reported elsewhere in this issuc, all cight of Californiats bishops 
had, earlier in the week, joined in a statement supporting the unionizatim of agri- 
cultural workers. ) 


March 20: (from the Sacramento Bee) 

LINDSAY -- Joined by sympathizers, protest marbhers of the National Farm Workers 
ASsociation went Saturday to Lindsay...their ranks swelled to about 130 men and 
WOMCN cece 


"(Ed. Comment: The newspapers, particularly during the early part of the march, before 
they leamed how truly innovative this movement is, simply could not conceive of the 
pilgrimage in any terms but "protest." as Easter Sunday approached, more and mare 
reporters began to recognize that it was,among other things, a religious exercise, 

and secular frames of reference just did not apply.) 


March 21: (from the San Francisco Chronicle) 

FARMERSVILLE -- ...The marchers were to spend the night here after hiking an 
eight-mile leg from Lindsay.. Father (Eugene) Boyle issued this statement as he en+ 
tered Farmersville: "I see this as the most important breakthrough in the history of 
farm labor in California and the United States. Through my participation in the pil- 
grimage today I have found th®.people have a great florward momentum. It is evident to 
me that. -the farm workers will carry this to a successful conclusion..." 


March 22: (from.he Sacramento Bee) 

VISALIA -- ...0n the route yesterday was a farm labor camp operated by Tulare 
County. A U.S. Senate subcommittee...visited the camp March 1) and at that time the 
subcommittee's chairman, Sen. Harrison Williams, D-N.J., called it "the worst public 
housing I have saver seen." 


March. 23: (from the San Francisco Chronicle) 


Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike added his voice here yesterday to those of other 
major church leaders in support of the San donquin Valley's striking vineyard workers. 
The bishop urged clerical and lay members of his California Diocese to "participate 
actively" in the strikers! protest march through the Central Valley and to otherwise 
work in their behalf. 


(Ed. Comment: Welcome to the club, Jim. Seems like only last yar you were joining 
Salinas Valley growers in their call for more braceros. In fact, it was last yaar.) 


March 2 (from the San Francisco Chronicle) 


Governor Edmund G. Brow promised yesterday to try to meet with the "dedicated" 
vineyard strikers who are marching through the Central Valley to Sacramento 


(Ed. Comment: Thus began a now-you-see-him-now-you-dorlt game with the governor, - 
no mean hand at public relatims himself. But in his attempt to have it both ways 
| =-- to pose as a friend of fam workers, yet to avoid meeting them on the steps of 
‘the Capitol Building on Easter (an announced objective of the march) == Brown came 
out smelling unlike a rose. He not mily chose the company of Frank Sinatra on 
Faster,. but failed to meet the marchers anywhere along the line of march to 
Sacramento -) 
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March 25 (from the San Francisco Chronicle): 

Leading grower and Catholic spokesmen clashed here yesterday over the role of 
the church in California's seven-month-old ‘vineyard workers! strike, No sooner had 
Catholic leaders reiterated their "full support" for strikirs, at a morning press 
conference, than a grower attacked the leaders...as uninformed "agitators" unrepre- 
sentative of their congregations. 

Martin Zaninovich of Delano...at the Fairmont Hotel;for a meeting o& the Cal- 
ifornia Grape and Tree Fruit League, challenged the churchmen to poll members of 
their congregations on whether they want them to support the strikers. ... Father 
Boyle said, in effect, that the role of priests is to lead, not follow, their.cone 
gregatims., 0. 

Zaninovich (said) ,"It is certainly evident to me...that religions hierarchies 
have elected to abdicate their positims as representa ti ves of all churches by 
entering into the field ss unio organizors...pitting Christian aginst Christian 
in a pure economic struggie. ...church.leades. had better start-looking for other 
financial. means to carry out these radical theories they are attempting to force 
upon us .! 

If they don?t, he added, "perhaps it’ is about: time that they, like any other 
political organizatim, be relieved of their tax exempt status and start paying 


their own Way. tt 
(Ed. Comments No comment, We-dre-quitte happy to let.ite growers' theologians 
speak for themselves.) 
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26 (from the fan Francisco Chronicle): 
as 4 
‘FRESNO ~~ A leader of California’s striking Delano vineyard workers responded 
bluntly yesterday to Governor Edmund G.: Brown's promise to try, to "pey his respects" 
to strikers marching throiwgh the Central Valley... "“We-are not interested -in res~ » 
pect from the Governor," said Cesar Chavez... "We are interosted inaction." 
Yesterday, the warchers reached Fresno, to be greeted at the City Hall by Mayor 
Floyd Hyde. He wished them a "good, successful: journey." Thursday night, before 
the City Hall visit, marchers and more than 1000 sympathizers jammed a movie theater 


+ Taak Daa ay PD As, 
in.Wess. Fresno fc 


(Ed. Comment:. Tas, the rellies did tend to°be'a little long, sometimes...) 


March 27 (froa the San Francisco Examine 


oa oGesar Chaves, wao 
union, is confidmt that he and his followers will make it to Sacramento.-.,..he 
thinks that even if the march 3s not win any support from the state Legislature, 
it is already a success because it has dramatized the problems and determinatim 
of;.the strikers . vs 

Chavez walked with a cane because of a pulled muscle.- About half of the 
others -- young ond old, Mexicans and Anglos and a few Negroes -~ also limped a 
bit because of blisters and sore feet. But they shared Chavez's confidence. "We 
are tired,! admiste "But we are strong»" 

nd had worked as°a grape picker until the 
strike began last fall. "I didn’t have enough’clothes to-go to school, I was 
ashamed." Now, s id, she was marching and she was no longer ashamed. 
hers’ most the same sentiments... 


March 28 (from the Sacramento Bee): 


MERCED -- The Dtlano-Sacramento protest march of the Natiom1 Farm Workers 
. Association moved on 17 miles to Merced today after an overnight stop in: Satin ee 
- eeeSunday, the demons tra toms marched from Madera to Chowchilla. 


March 29 (from the San Francisco Chronicle): 


gq }8triking Vineyard workers reached the half-way point yesterday in their 25-day 
protest march... The 80 or so marchers, on the road for 12 days now, hope to reach 
the capital by Easter Sunday to demand the legal protections granted most non=farm 
workers. ' 
Yesterday, they were,promised support from the State's Community Service Organ- 
izations,:in resolutions ad@ted’at the Statewide convention-of the Mexican-American 
ercps.” Bia 


March 30 (fran a press release by Citizens for Farm labor): 


The striking vineyard workers en route to Sacramento in a pilgrima:e...are being 
joined today-by a delegation: of Citizens for Fam Labor -- a Bay Area gromp..° The 
evening rally at Turlock (will inelwie) Joan London, member of CFL Executive Com~ 
mittee, and daughtér of the famous. Jack London, whose definition of a strikebreaker. 
has bern read by the Delano workers as they picket the vineyards of the area in their 
efforts to halt "scabbing,"” - 


(Ed. Commént: By this time, the nightly rallies were attracting luminaries at every 
stop == an‘dspect of the pilgrimage which was little-repated , apparently because it: + 
was out of phase with reporters! deadlines.) 


March 31 (from Arthur Hoppe's. column in the San Francisco Chronicle): 


eoolnhcre they came. Less than a hundred of them, walking single file, facing 
the traffic. ..-. How colaful they looked, How brave. The gold-embroidered banner 
depicting Our Lady of Guadalupe at the fore, the American flag, the Mexican flag and 
a dozen red pennants with black eagles -- symbol of the National Farm Workers Assoc-= 
Jablicone cos 

And yet in that vast, endless flatness of the valley, amidst the roaring trucks 
and swooshing cars, what a tittle band they seemdd. What a tiny splash of color. on. 

Why had they’came?:... Partly it was religious. "This is not a protest: march," 
said one.leader. "...We are :doing penance in the Lenten season. It is part of the 
Mexican: culture." ...rcartiy it ws political. ... "Already we have found the: strength’ 
in unity," said another leader with a smile.. "While one farm worker cannot sleep in 
a park, a hundred can.” 

Partly it was to spread the movement. "Each tow we stop in, the Mexicans, 
they feed us and put us in their houses. They come.to our meetings and sometimes 
they weep." 

Partly it was their leader, Cesar Chavez, a handsome, funny gentleman, whom 
they talked about almost.asthoughhe were holy. ."If we gt to Sacramento and Cesar - 
says we go to Washington,” said oe tall young marcher with a shrug, "I say, okay,’ 

I go to Washington.” 

But mostly it was personal. «.«.a middle-aged man talked about.Qor he had picked 
grapes "ever since I was a little kid." Andmaybe, he said, "That is all I ever doe".-: 
Perhaps it was imagination..; But he seemed to raise his black and red banner higher. 
eee SO on they went... What a tiny band they seemed in that endLess valley wtth its 
vast farms... Yet you couldn't help faxling that each man -- in his own very personal ~~ 
way ~~ had already won, 
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April 9 (from the San Francisco Chronicle): | 
The way became clearer here yesterday for the holding of precedent-setting farm 
union clections at California's giant. DiGiorgio Corporation. ... But first, (NFWA) 
director Cesar Chavez told a press conference, DiGiorgio would have to abandon the 
; "unacceptable" conditions. it ‘attached to the offer... DiGiorgio...agreed...that any 
electim be preceded by unim-managanent talks aimed at working out the election 
procedures jointly. «.. 
Until elections are set up, said Chavez, the strike at DiGiorgiots Kern county 
farm will cmtinuc, as will plans for a mtionwide boycott of (DiGiorgio) products. 


(Ed. Comment: NFwa strategists have played their cards superbly up to this point, 
but did the hand of the potter shake, here, for the first time? Public opinion, 
which is vital to the movement so long as there are still no collective bargaining 
laws, may not be able to understand a boycott of a company which has already an- 
nounced its willingness to grant essentially what the union has been asking for all 
along. What is the purpose of the boycott? To obtain a contract (a la Schenley) 
without clections? ._This would appear quite cmtrary to NFWAts democratic stance, 
and could lead to the lossof public sympathy in wholesale lots. This is a poriod 
requiring enormous skill on the part of NFWa leaders.’ -. They dare not allaw them- 
selves to be maneuvered into elections they are cortain to lose. But, at the same 
time, they dare not allow themselves to be maneuvered into a positio where they 
appear to be the obstructicnists. 

When we wére with the old AWOC (1959-1962), we uscd to think the smartest thing 
the growers could do would be to "give in" before the union was ready. They did not 
do it at that time, but maybe it is what is happening now. NFWA is walking on cggs, 
and a blunder could set the: movement back for years. But a statesmanlike course 
could lead on to evOr-accelerating progress: enactment of a "Little Wagner Act" 
in 1967, perhaps; representation electims among all the titans of the industry in 
1968; contracts the length and breadth of the statc by 1969.) 


April 10 (from the San Francisco Examiner): 

~~~" Swelling throng of striking Delano grape pickers and sympathizers, walking 
single-file behind a huge wooden cross, encamped yesterday within view of Califor- 
nia's gold-domed Capitol. ...the Governor reiterated his refusal to meet with the 
marchers, areause he had promisdd to spend Easter Day with his family in Palm Springs. 
«+e Farm/ha ve no better friend in the country. But there are some things I won't do." 
April 11 (from the Sacramento Bec): 

“In a giant rally at the Capitol steps, fired by crics of "Viva la Huelga 
(strike)" the marchers. threatened to call for a general fam labor strike if state 
collective bargaining laws are not passed. ... In the rally'ts major address, NFWA 
Vice President Dolores Huerta of Delano, "unconditionally" demanded Browntall a 
special session of the 1966 legislature to consider the marchers! demands. 


April 12 (from the San Francisco Chronicle): 

“Governor Edmund G. Brayn rejected a ploa yesterday from California's vineyard 
strikers that he ask the Legislature to grant tharthe legal protections that cover 
most non-farm workers. »..But...the Governor did call yesterday for a new $1.5 

million program to broaden the educational opportunitics of the children of migrants ee. 


April 13 (from the Sacramento Bee): 
"Christian Brothers, a Roman Catholic Church order, recognized the National Fam= 
Workers Associatio Tuesday as bargaining agent for its employes in Napa County. 


(Ed. Comment: Verily, the earth do move. Until fairly recently, Christian Brothers 
werc embarrassing many and many a good Catholic by using braceros in their wine~making 


operation.) ae 
-End= 


BIG DENT ON POVERTY -- OR LITTLE DENT? 
by Cassandra P. Skeptick 


A bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards act has been favorably reported by 
the House. of Representatives Committee on Education and Labor. The bill is num- 
bered HR 13712, and is widely know as the Dent Bill, after the chairman of the 
subcommittee that drafted it (<yohn Dent, Dem., Pa.). Principal features of 
the bill are as follows: 


1. Increase the Federal minimum wage from its present $1.25 an hour to 
$1.40 on February 1, 1967, and $1.60 on February 1, 1968. 


2. Extend Federal statutory wage floors to an estimated 1.5 million retail 
clerks; 1.5 hospital and nursing home workers; 581,000 construction workers; 
505,000 laundry and dry cleaning workers; 425,000 restaurant workers; 275,000 
hotel and motel workers; 100,000 taxi drivers; 90,000 cannery and packingshed 
workers; 65,000 transit workers; 37,000 loggers; 3,000 cotton gin workers; 

50,000 miscellaneous service workers; 960,000 miscellaneous industrial workers. 
(It is not only farm laborers who are excluded from the Fair Labor Standards Acth) 
These newly covered workers would be covered at $1.00 an hour, February 1, 1967, 
and go to $1.60 in 15-cent yearly steps, ending Febrwry 1, 1971. 


3. An estimated 185,000 agricultural workers would be covered under a 
different formula. They would start at $1.00 an hour, February 1, 19673; go to 
$1.15 an hour on February 1, 1968; and stop at $1.30 an hour on February 1, 1969. 
Workers will be covered only on farms which enploy 500 or more man-days of labor 
in any given three-mmth period, and, furthermore, the following types of man-days 
will be excluded from the computation: hand harvest labor, paid at piece rates, 
performed by persons commuting to work daily from permanent homes, who worked in 
agriculture less than 13 weeks during the year. The intent, in short, is to 
cover primarily farms whtch employ substantial amounts of migratory labor: an 
estimated 1.% of the farms in the country. 


Growers have gone off half-cocked, in reflex opposition to the bill. The 
Council of Califomia Growers Newsletter, March 28, 1966, for example, claims 
that "practically all farms in California would be covered by the Jaw! -- based 
on a deliberate or inadvertent misreading of the bill (500 man-hours instead of 
man-days). The Council goes on to say, "California agriculture...objects to the 
destruction of the piece rate which is so necessary...especially during fast moving 
harvest periods." Well, even assuming the piece rate is so sacrosanct as all that, 
we can tell growers how to presetve it if they are determined. Just hire people 
from the local area, for less than 13 weeks altogether, and they'll be excluded 

from the law. 


Persons who consider themselves friends of the poor generally, and farm 

workers Aries ape are of two minds on the Dent Bill. The National Advisory 
Rage Fa m Labor (New York) and National Council on Agricultuzal Life and 

repel aatd ipgt ae B) to give ve Dent Bill every possible support. WNACFL writes, "It 
would be foolish to withhold support for this new minimum wage biit simply because 
it does not satisfy everydemand. It is an important and necessary start. If it 
passes, farm workers...will be encouraged to continue their struggle.". NCALL 
writes, "Friends of farm worker coverage in the House feel...thatthis is. the 
strongest language which the House will accept -- that is, the sm llest retreat 
necessary to ensure adoption of the principle. ...(The) level can be modified 
over the years as the indus try becomes accustomed to the principle of coverage 
and gains experience with it." 


aoe 

Others are not so easily satisfied. New America, March 26, 1966, states# 
“The compromise on the minimum wage bill that is caiing out of the House Educa- 
tion ami Labor Committee is a clear in cation that. there is no effective liberal 
coalition on economic questions. ... It is significant that Congressman Adam 
Claytm Powell, Chairman of the House Labor Committee and the.r representative of 
the largest kde community in the U.S. was instrumental in weakening the’ bill. 
se. (But) the major responsibility for defeat in this first round of struggle for 
the minimum wage must clearly fall on the Johnson Administration. ...if Johnson 
had wanted a better bill, Johnson. could have had one. ...a decent minimun wage 
could have more of an effect on the economic life of the Negro community and be a 
mor significant step in the fight against poverty than all the Office of Economic 
Opportunity programs conbined," ; 


For our part, we aren't going to make any accusations, or lay down ‘any imper~ 
ative. We just want to ask some questions. 


J. What is the "principle" that the National Council on Agricultural Life 
and Labor refers to? The principle that we see in the Dent Bill is the principle 


of*a double standard between agriculture ($1.30 maximum) and all other industries 
($1.60 maximum). , 


2. Another principle that we see is a.double standard between local; 
seasonal ‘workers (excl uded) ana full-time migrants (covered). Will someone please” 
explain to us the logic or justice of this distinctim? 


3. Will someone exp lain who is going to conduct the inves tigations to deter- 
mine which of the country's 1/3 millim hired farm workers "worked in occupations 
which have traditimaily been paid piece rates," ae: mmut ed ih work daily from 
their permanent homes," "worked in agriculture less-.than.-13 weeks over the pre- 
vious year", etc.? 


4. Will someone explain to us how anyone who knows or cares a whoop about 
poverty could in good conscience vote,for a wage level certain to yield less 
than $2,000 a year? 

5. And while they are at it, will the; explain to us- why the poor should 
wait until 1971 to ascend to-.the top rung of their substandard ‘sta tutory levels? 
That is five years from nove Doesn't anybody know how fast the world is moving? 
Doesn?t anybody know how much is going to happen within five years? For one 
thing, corporatimprofits are going to be at least 100% higher than they are now. 

6. By what mandate do the Eastern liberal non-me mbership orga nizations 
make policy for agricultural workers? We would be mi ily interested to know 
what would happen if the present strategy were.-submitted to the membership’ of 
the Natimal Farm Workers Association, for example, We think we know. 


7+ What ij bo be further compromised when the Dent Bill reaches the 
i by labor is in your 
hands.) Here's. a oaeen At the Sacrament pene ing of +t Spt subcommittee, 
Congressman Hagen asked Wm. Kircher, AFI O Director Leer pkceroel. "Are you 
going to hang _ . tight on yor insistence for inclusim o 4X7 cers, or are 
you going to give in as a trade for ey evels (1 \ther workers). as.you did 
last time?" After considerable hesitat Sircher said, "I don't ies 


Do as you choose about the Dent Bill. as £ IS, . we think wet1l go on 
asking questions until we get some answer: 
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You can help ensure the continued publication 
pass it along to a friend and urge him to 


your own membership promptly. 
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